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enemy, for in sending to Davis an interesting letter written by a federal 
officer which had been found he suggests "as the letter is wholly of a 
private character that no publicity be given to the name of the writer, 
though the facts could be made known if you deem fit, for its publica- 
tion would in all probability injure him without materially benefiting 
us." 

It is interesting to note that Lee was opposed to a restoration of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, because there would be misunderstanding, 
because there was no time for such things, and because the citizens and 
the army were one and distinctions were out of place. 

The reviewer has called attention to the more personal aspects of the 
papers. Those specially interested in the additional information which 
may be had in regard to such matters as the campaigns of 1864-1865 
must be referred to the documents for a closer study than can be sug- 
gested here. Suffice it to say that they seem to bear out the editor's 
claim and to reflect additional credit upon both Grant and Lee. 

Walter L. Fleming 

TJ. 8. Grant. By Lovell Coombs. (True stories of great Americans) 
(New York: Macmillan company, 1916. 244 p. $.50) 
This is a biography of General Grant for young people. It is well 
written in an entertaining and lively style. It traces the principal 
events of Grant's life from his early childhood home on the Ohio farm, 
through his West Point days, the Mexican war, his rather dreary life at 
army posts, his retirement from the army and his failures in business, 
through his notable achievements in the civil war, his life as president 
and his triumphal tour around the world, to the final days of the "silent 
man," whom the author pronounces "our nation's greatest general." 
The hero aspects of the soldier's life are brought to the front, and the 
noble qualities of courage, modesty, faithfulness, sacrifice, and devotion 
by which, as boy and man, Grant won success, are given prominence and 
emphasis. Interesting incidents and personal touches are skillfully in- 
terwoven with the historical narrative, from the time "Useless" Grant, 
when only eleven years of age, rode the trick pony in the circus to the 
time when the same boy, having resigned from the army, came back 
penniless from the Pacific coast to his old Ohio home ; and to the later 
time, when this same farmer's boy and the once obscure bankrupt in 
business, was honored by kings and emperors as one of the great men of 
the world. The volume is not history so much as it is a story for boys 
based on the history of a great man's life. The historical critic may 
raise many objections — that the "true" General Grant is not revealed, 
that his faults, failures, and shortcomings are concealed and that only 
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his admirable qualities and achievements that make him an attractive 
hero, are made known. But as the volume is one of a series of "True 
stories of great Americans," it may be admitted that the failure to make 
the volume a more serious historical study is consistent with the intent 
of the book and does not interfere with the success of the author. It is a 
good story for boys, well told. No doubt more serious history could be 
taught to young readers than is attempted in this volume — by a more 
studied presentation of the significant aspects of Grant's life and its 
influence on American history, such as the cause for which Grant fought 
in the Mexican war, the surprise at Shiloh, Grant's quarrel with John- 
son, and the political corruptions of Grant's administration. But such 
an attempt to teach history might interfere with the art of story-telling 
which is here well preserved and exemplified, and as there is nothing 
seriously misleading in the volume the lack of historical content in the 
book may well be over-looked. A strange slip occurs in stating the cost 
of the civil war as $43,000,000 a day (p. 179), but barring this, so far as 
the reviewer has noticed, the book is free from historical misstatements. 
Its purpose, presenting a hero-story for the young, has been accom- 
plished very creditably and the volume deserves high commendation as 

good reading for young people. 

J. A. Woodburn 

Life of William McKinley. By Charles S. Olcott, In two volumes. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 400; 
418 p. $5.00 net) 
This is an "official" biography of William McKinley and relates in a 
tone satisfactory to his intimates the obvious facts of his career, sup- 
plemented for the years of his presidency by extracts from the diaries of 
his secretary, George B. Cortelyou, and of his friend, Charles G. Dawes, 
and by information freely rendered by Judge William R. Day, his old 
associate. There is no evidence that its author, Mr. Olcott, was ever 
connected with McKinley, but he has fallen under the spell of that states- 
man's compelling personality. The nature of McKinley 's death sealed 
the lips of most of his critics. Even Joseph B. Foraker, who had little 
reason to love him, is guarded in his criticisms in his recent frank auto- 
biography. And the habit of McKinley as a politician was such that he 
left no letters or diaries of importance. Like his friend Hanna he did 
business by word of mouth, and his biographer bewails the fact that what 
letters there are too often end with the invitation "Won't you come and 
see me?" (l:xi). One cannot conceive of McKinley's keeping a diary 
in French, like Tom Reed ; or unbosoming his innermost soul on paper 
to some friend, as John Hay so often did to Henry Adams; or apprais- 
ing his own acts and motives in a journal like that of Hayes. There are 



